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MORE SKETCHES OF THE EASTERN WAR. 

Another Glance at the Battle op the Alma. — " TBere was no- 
thing," says one, writing to the London Times from the spot, " of the late 
strife to scotiie my excited feelings, or lessen the intense disgust or sicken- 
ing sensations with which I looked upon the real horrors of war. Long 
lines of men carrying stretchers were bearing the wounded to the rear. 
Their ghastly features, blood-stained clothes, and listless expression were 
even more painful to notice than the long, deep moans of agjny which could 
be heard from different parts of the valley. Lower down, the ground was 
strewed with shakoes and camp kettles, which the men had thrown off a& 
they advanced. When the fight commenced in the early part of the da}> 
the ground was quite dotted with Russian cannon balls, which had ploughed 
up the ground in all directions. Here lay many of our dead, for the 
wounded had been early carried off. They were principally men who had 
been struck by cannon shot ; for at this time they were out of range of mus- 
ketry. Some had their limbs taken off, some their heads ; others, who had 
been hit full in the body by twenty-four pounders, were smashed, and were 
mere masses of bloody rags. Mixed with these were artillery and spare 
amunition horses, some torn nearly in half, while others with their limbs 
mangled, were snorting and plunging, in their agony, or rolling over the 
corpses of the men near them. 

jNear ihe village, where the action was hotter, and there was no time to 
bear off the wounded, our men lay pretty thick in one long line, from the 
ford below the bridge to the vineyard in front of the redoubts. Here all the 
stragglers were busily engaged in putting blankets over the men, with their 
great coats under their heads, adjusting a broken limb, tying some ligature 
over a fast-bleeding flesh wound, or, above all, distributing water from the 
muddy stream the army had forded. Further on in front of the redoubts, 
was the lai^st number of our killed and wounded. After that our casual- 
ties were few and far between ; but within the redoubts, and thence to 
the hills, the scene was awful. The Russian dead literally covered the 
ground. Within the trenches and redoubts, the earth, where the corpses 
allowed you to see it, was slippery with blood. Never did 1 witness a more 
ghastly sight. From the place where the enemy had attempted to make 
their last stand, for the extent of nearly a mile, was covered with their knap- 
sacks, which they had thrown away to accelerate their flight ; 1500 or 1600 
of their dead strewed the hills ; their wounded, with few exceptions, had 
been carried ofi by the cavalry and artillery. Had our cavalry come up in 
time, half the Russian army would have perished on the spot." 

Explosion of a Battery. — The Russian batteries having it now all 
their own way, hammered unremittingly upon us with the greatest vivacity. 
They had sent forth from their ramparts loud shouts of defiance, or of vic- 
tory when the explosion of the French and English magazines acquainted 
them of our misfortune, but it was now our turn to crow ; for about half-past 
three there suddenly shot upwards from the works, or rather the Redan on 
our front, a white livid fkme, which ascended high into the air, and while we 
all paused to gaze on the spectacle, a sound which made the very earth 
tremble beneath us, followed by a most awful report, told us that the Redan 
had ceased to exist-— for in the next minute its garrison of hundreds, blown 
to atoms, dismembered, and mutilated by the action of the explosion, were 
discovered hundreds of yards above the parent earth. So fearful and terri- 
fying a spectacle I never have, nor do I hope ever again to witness. In the 
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midst of a dense volume of smoke and sparks, which reseipbled a water* 
flpout ascendinjf to the clouds, were visible to the naked eye arms, legs, 
trunks, and heads of the Russian warriors, mingled with cannons, wheels, 
and every object of military warfare, and I may say, with every living thing 
it contained. The explosion in the French and English batteries were like 
dashes in the pan of a musket compared with this. 

Sufferings among the Soldiees. — In the last week of November and 
first of December, cholera made most fearful ravages among our already 
thinned ranks. My Varna experience of sickness became as nothing when 
compared with the awful scene which took place. I wandered over blood- 
red- battle fields with almost perfect indifferenei!, feeling intoxicated, as it 
were, thinking of the glorious victories we had won ; but when mortal disease 
was hourly laying hold of my comrades on every side — when almost con- 
stantly, day and night, men were borne yelling with agony to the hospitals, 
and in a few hours their bodies thrust into holes, a dozen at a time, I some- 
times felt my heart sink within me at the dismal prospect around me. 

Many of our poor fellows have hardly a shoe to their feet or clothes to 
their backs, and yet are obliged to do the most arduous duty, although so 
diminished in numbers ; in fact the three troops in camp would hardly make 
one of the strength we came out. 

Last night, says another, I was on picket, and had to sit till 3 o'clock, a. 
M., half way up to the knees in mud, and wet to the skin with the heavy 
rain. We were forced to sit, a? the ground was so dirty that we could not 
walk about. In wet weather the men are very little better in their tents. 
I don't know what we are to do when the winter comes on ; we are bad now, 
but we shall be worse then. 

Nobody, says another, Deo. 4, can remember such a terrible night as the 
last. Ihe rain came down in torrents, and towards morning hailstones 
pelted about the tents like musket shot. Our men in the trenches were 
quite paralysed, and, had the Russians turned out of their barracks, and 
made an attack upon our outposts, it might have been ot the most serious 
nature, for our people had not the power to cap their rifles nor open their 
pouches ! One man dropped dead from exhaustion. A stafF-surgeon 
declared to me to-day that two thirds of our army would be under the sod 
before April next, and another officer told me that the efforts in his depart- 
ment were of no avail. ' All the men that come into the hospital tent die, 
and we cannot save them.' I do not say anything for the purpose of creating 
alarm — I only speak the truth, and tell you exactly the state of affairs here, 
leaving the future to decide ; but so far I must say that I don't remember 
anything like it in the Peninsula at our worst times, except on the retirement 
from Burgos ; but then we retired into cantonments for the rest of the 
winter in rortugal. The death reports each morning are of fearful magni- 
tude, which may or may not appear in the papers. 

"Here," says one writing from Balaklava, Dec, 18, "here indeed one sees 
war — not as the English are accustomed to picture it, a thing of pride and 
pomp ; but war as it really is, privation and misery unspeakable. It is use- 
less to try to disguise matters as to the way our troops have suffered lately. 
Some of them have been literally almost starving — indeed, for two whole 
days the naval brigade did not get a single morsel, and for days previous 
they had been on half rations. Our men are mere spectres of their former 
selves, and, as a matter of course, when ill-fed and overworked, they have 
an alarming proportion of sickness amongst them. Yesterday the whole 
way from our camp to Balaklava was quite covered with French mules, 
which we had borrowed to carry in such of the sick as have been invalided 
to Scutari, Malta, and England; 1,206 were men thus sent for embarkation 
at Balaklava. Half of these will never return, and the other half cannot be 
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fit for duty for^t least three or four months, I do not mean to say for a 
moment that such numbers of sick are often sent in. God forbid. If such 
were the case, the British army in the Crimea would soon become a fiction. 
But such numbers are sent in for invaliding nearly every fourteen days, and 
do not include an immense number of ca^es brought in daily by the ambu- 
lances to the general hospital at Balaklava, or the cases which are treated in 
the various regimental hospitals in camp. These 1,206 invalids are men 
who cannot be cured here, and who are sent entirely out of the Crimea. 
The illness of the majority of these arose, I am certain from want of food — 
and want of proper food. 

'• The men," says one writing to the London Post, "are dying upon an 
average two or three a night in each regiment, and, as too frequently hap- 
pens, from exposure to cold and inefficient clothing, which generally brings 
on cramp in the bowels, from which in most instances the victim either dies 
or ekes out a miserable existence for some weeks until sent to Scutari, where 
he perhaps may recover, and is then sent back to duty. I am greatly afraid that 
the sick and dead are sadly diminishing our strength. The dribbling draughts 
which daily arrive, after deducting their casualties, do not even replace those 
who died during the time the drafts occupy on the journey from England. 
Take an example — the Guards, on the 23rd of November last, received a 
draft of nearly 250 rank and file, about fifty of this number are dead, and 
another 100 sick ; the remainder do not replace the dead in the main body. 
The climate pays sad havoc with new comers. The number of deaths in the 
British army now in front of Sebastopol must be at least sixty daily, not 
including the sick and wounded at Scutari." 

" I am now," says an officer, " I hope, quite over the troublesome attack 
of diarrhoea, and feel quite well again, and if I could only get fresh meat, 
this work would, I am sure, agree very well with me, but I shall soon get 
accustomed to the salt meat. The men, too, thank God, are getting round 
with these fine days, but the loss has been very great. We were till the 
last fortnight the healthiest regiment by far, and all the sickly time at Varna 
lost hardly any men. Since the 27th of November upwards of eighty have 
died, and out of the 120 men who came out in the last draught, forty are 
already buried. This shows more than anything else how deadly the iatigue 
in the trenches is to those unaccustomed to it. The 9th joined from Malta 
ten days ago, 520 strong ; they have been some time in the Mediterranean ; 
now they have only 250 for duty, and I hear they can hardly bury their 
dead. This may be exaggerated, but there is no doubt that the British army 
has sufl'ered more these fest few weeks from sickness than from the sword. 
Our men drag on to the trenches while they can scarcely stand, and take a 
pride in never shirking or casting their duty on others ; they are very much 
to be pitied, all of them, looking so thin and out of condition ; indeed, three, 
four, and sometimes five nights in succession out of bed, is enough to kill any- 
body. If this goes on through the winter, as some suppose, nobody will be 
able to survive it ; they must send out enough from Lngland to give them 
another night in bed, and then it will not be so bad ; but it is very weari- 
some trying to walk about in slusli for twelve hours at a time ; indeed, the 
young hands cannot do it ; they sit or lie down in the wet, get cramps, and 
are carried to the hospital, where they die. This is the way they have all 
gone. 

" At the present date (Jan. 5,) there are no less than 3,500 sick men in 
the British camp before Sebastopol, and it is not too much to say that their 
illness has, for the most part, been caused by hard work in bad weather, and 
by exposure to wet without any adequate protection. Think what a tent 
must be, pitched, as it were, at the bottom of a marsh, into which some 
twelve our fourteen miserable creatures, drenched to the skin, have to creep 
for shelter after twelve hours of vigil in a trench like a canal, and then 
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reflect what state these poor fellows roust be in at the end of a night and 
day spent in such shelter, huddled together without any change of clothing, 
and lying packed as close as they can stow in saturated blankets. 

" It is quite evident that, in order to maintain the numbers of our small 
force undiminished, we must have at least a regiment a week sent out to us. 
It is an actual truth that our foice is deprived day by day of the services of 
about 100 men in every 24 hours. There are 3.500 sick men in camp unfit 
for duty, and there are between 7,000 and 8,000 men sick, wounded, and 
convalescent in the hospitals on the Bosphorus. About 300 of the Guards 
have died since the battle of Inkermann. The 63rd regiment which came 
out ^ward of 900 strong is reduced to 240 fit for duty. The 46th regi- 
ments is reduced to about the same strength. 

" An extremely hard frost began about midnight, and the thermometer 
this morning was twenty-one degrees and ten seconds, or more than at ten 
degrees of cold. The result may be imagined. The cavalry division lost 
about sixty h&rses during the night, and I dread to think of the number of 
cur noble soldiers who will receive their coup de grace from this weather, if 
it lasts. I am credibly informed that, out of one division alone one hundred 
and fifty men were taken out of the trenches to the hospital tents, seized 
with cramp and half frozen, not so much perhaps from the cold as from the 
want of proper clothing and inability to move about to circulate the blood.' 

Still worse condition of the Tdrks. — " I sincerely hope it is not 
the intention of our sublime ally to send out any more Turkish troops. 
They are literally perishing about the streets of Bafaklava from sheer starva- 
tion. It is frightful to witness their sufferings. They have no commissariat 
of any kind, but are allowed three-quarters of a pound of biscuit per day 
from the English stores. This is the only food of any description which they 
are allowed, and on this they have to work day and night at cleaning and 
making roads. It is quite common to see them lying down like over-driven 
cattle and dying in the streets. Their hospital is the Greek church at Ba- 
laklava, where the Russian prisoners were formerly kept. To attempt a 
description of the horrors of this place would be useless. The sick, dj'ing 
and dead lie indiscriminately all over the floor of the sacred edifice, and for 
all these dying men the hospital stores can only supply rice in small propor- 
tions. Literally rice and rice water have been the only food administered 
inside this charnel house for the last four weeks. From this one hospital — 
if such a slaughter-house may be so termed — two hundred a day are buried. 
JSfext post I hope to have time to enter more into this subject, though to the 
truly appalling state of the case I could never do justice by mere words. 
Every Turkish regiment landed adds a deeper stain on the conduct of the 
government at Constantinople. It is literally murder of them to send their 
troops here, for they know well they must starve. 

" Seriously speaking, the miseries and sufferings of these Turks are be- 
yond all description. They are now dying at the rate of 300 per diem, in 
this village alone. They are dying of positive starvation I The Turks 
complain that half their effective men are employed in burying the rest ; 
but even a Loudon sexton would be astonished at the idea which they (gene- 
rally so careful of their dead) entertain of a grave. Any hollow from which 
sufficient earth can be scraped to strew over a corpse is considered sufficient. 
When once the more prominenl features of the body are covered, the rites 
of interment are over. It is with reluctance that I mention such a horrible 
subject, but the truth is that the bodies of the Turks are hardly buried 
before the wild dogs which abound round Balaklava root them up and devour 
Ihem during the night. These ferocious animals have now become so bold 
as to collect in crowds round the Turks who are engaged in burying their 
departed comrades on the hill side, and nothing will drive them from the 
spot." 
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Brutalizing influence or War. — A man is seized suddenly and 
immediately carried to the hospital marquee. In fatal cases, death generally 
follows very speedily, and the victim is frequently buried within twelve hours 
of his first attack, I say that he is buried. Formerly the deaid were buried 
in their clothes and sewn up in a blanket. After a while, the blankets were 
discontinued, as it was found the surviving troops required them. This was, 
after all, a matter of small moment ; but I regret to say the condition of the 
army has now become so bad, that in many divisions the dead are stripped 
of their clothes, in order to furnish supplies and repairs for the living. 
This is no exaggeration, but simple truth. The poor wretches who die are 
buried in nothing but their drawers, and, where they happen to have pre- 
served one, perhaps a shirt — the clothing they had worn being apportioned 
to those who require it most. There is something terrible in the sight of one 
of these burials, as the corpse, with unbound head and streaming hair, is laid 
in its shallow grave on an enemy's shore. 

T^E Sick and Wounded. — The special Commissioner sent out for their 
relief, reported through the London Times thus : — 

" Men were landed from the Gertrude last week, and allowed to crawl up 
the hill to the barrack hospital, who were quite unfit for the effort ; and 
when, at length, they reached this hospital, many found that there was no 
room for them there, and that they had to find their way to the general hos- 
pital. I am credibly informed that it took some of the poor wasted fellows 
three hours from the point of disembarkation till they reached their beds, 
though the distance cannot be a quarter of a mile. The average time con- 
sumed in getting into bed from leaving the ship's side, would, I believe, be 
found even greater than this, and might, with proper attention, be much 
diminished. I do not, however, mention these things as matters of very 
grave complaint, for they cease to be so where the emergencies of warfare 
are constantly disclosing occurrences of a far more painful and distressing 
nature. What would be said in England to that want of reverence for the 
dead which makes our soldiers carry along the bodies of their own comrades 
sewn up in blankets, talking lightly all the while; or which startles a visitor 
to Scutari by the spectacle of frail mortality left alone in its uncouth 
wiuding-sheet for hours together upon the beach, with no one visible at hand 
to guard its sanctity ? A man must steel his heart with a certain amount of 
brutality here, if he aspires to make himself useful, for there is a very small 
margin for the exercise of sentimental feeling. It is difficult to overtake the 
special work which you may have cut out for yourself— impossible to attend 
to one-hundredth part of the objects which appeal to your sympathies. You 
cannot walk along the wards and corridors of the hospitals without constant 
efforts to suppress emotion, natural and proper to a good man, but which 
there is no time to indulge. The whole spectacle is too oppressive to look 
at from that point of view, and oae therefore strives to blind his eyes to the 
real character of these establishments, filled with so many choice victims of 
pestilence and war. There they lie upon their lowly and roughly made 
beds, from 4,000 to 5,000 men, many prostrate with wounds, still more with 
dysentery, some coughing their lives up in deep consumption ; a few here 
and there with the staring eye and discolored lip which mark the dreadful 
typhus. 

" I understand that the Sultan Serai, a large building at no great distance 
from the General Hospital, has been given up for the use of the sick and 
wounded. This affords space for from 400 to 500 more patients, and, with 
the accommodation provided in the upper story of some stables near the 
Barrack Hospital, may be regarded as a fair reserve against another influx 
of invalids from the Ciimea. ... No former arrivals 

have reached Scutari in greater wretchedness filth, and prostration thevn 
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those most recently brought in. Many of them are in a state of almost 
complete nudity, all are dirty to a degree which those who know the British 
soldier by his peace aspect would not credit, and there are among them 
cases of mortified toes from exposure and defective circulation, which it is 
easy to perceive re-ult, like the other forms of sickness prevalent, from the 
excessive hardships which the men have had to undergo." 

Akin to these are the statements of Rev. S. G. Osborne, to the Times : 
'• I, Sir, am now on my way home, after a nearly six weeks' stay, not at 
the camp, but in its deepest shadow — the scene to which it sends its wounded 
and its sick. Jt is here the curse of war will bear no veil ; it appears in its 
own naked black truth. There is sublimity in the storm that rages through 
a forest. AVho can— the s-torm passed — look upon its ravages unmoved 1 
Transports are but so many floating ambulances; the hospital but a roofed 
battlefield. It is but the change of scene. True — in the one case we have 
the excitement, the active daring bravery of the fight ; in the other there is 
yet the fight for life, but it is in the passive courage shown on the bed of the 
wounded, under the pain and suffering that foe has caused against whom the 
hand can no longer be raised. I have looked for hours on these wounded, 
sick, weak, and dying. This I and all saw in them — they knew not what it 
was to boast of that which has made them their country's praise ; nor to 
murmur, as they saw, through the feverish mist of their pain, how near to 
where they lay was the grave, to which they must soon pass. 

" Would you learn to hate war ? Would' you feel the prayer foi-ced upon 
you, that they who speak lightly of it should know more of what it is .' Go 
to that scene — those miles of ward and corridor — thickly covered with war's 
work, written in all possible defacement of man, once made in God's image." 

Presekt state of the British Army. — After the preceding state- 
ments, the London Times might, with much show of truth, say, " it can no 
longer be doubted, or even denied, that the expedition to the Crimea is in a 
state of entire disorganization. All attempts to deny it only end in admit- 
ting the fact, and all excuses only throw the blame from one department to 
another. There is not a single thing requisite to the efficiency of an army, 
excepting only the personal courage of officers and men, that it is not gone 
almost beyond the reach of remedy. At the last date the army was on halfr 
rations ; some regiments were two d lys without food ; the soldiers, and even 
most of the officers, were miserably ill-clad and ill-shod, still without any 
sufficient protection from the rain overhead, and the pool under foot. They 
lived in perpetual water and damp ; there was no drainage, and the whole 
camp was a sea of mud and filth, the hospital marques being surrounded by 
the worst nuisances. There was still no road from the port at Balaklava. 
Three or four thousand horses had perished from hunger, exposure, and 
overwork, and the remaining few were reduced to mere skeletons. Several 
regiments had been draughted off to do the duty of beasts of burden, in car- 
rying food and other supplies from the port to the camp. The winter 
clothing that had arrived at Balaklava could not be disturbed, simply because 
there were not the means of conveying it to the camp. The mortality was 
certainly not less than sixty a day, while tlie number daily sent to the hospi- 
tals, and not expected to resume service during the winter, was very much 
greater. There was a want of guns, of mortars, of shot, of shells, of fuel, of 
materials to make huts — of everything whatever necessary, not merely to 
offensive or defensive operations, but to mere existence ; and the army was 
disappearing, or only sustained by daily reinforcements, not because it was 
in the face of an enemy, but simply, as it would in the heart of a desert, for 
want of all things by which life )s supported." 

So the matter, says the London Herald of Peace, then, stands at present. 
We have been besieging Sebastopol for nearly four months, and the works 
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are much stronger than when we began. Our armj' of 54,000 men has 
dwindled to some 16,000 or 17,000, and these are melting away, by death 
and sickness, at the rate of 1,000 a week. We have expended £20,000,000 
of money, probably much more. We have deranged and depressed com- 
merce at home. We have raised the price of food one third above what it 
might have been, and thereby carried privation and suffering everywhere to 
the poor man's hearth. We have made thousands of wives widows, and of 
children fatherless, and have spread anguish and despair through numberless 
British homes. We have brought all political and social reform to a dead 
stop. We have demoralized and de-Chrisfianized, to a fearful extent, the 
public mind of this country. We have shaken the whole European political 
system, and made it is a questionable point, if at this very moment, we are 
not entering upon a decade of wars and revolutions which may involve all 
nations in a long tempest of anarchy and blood. We have done all this, 
and the question now returns. Does all this involve a less calamity to Europe 
and to humanity, tt an if the Turks had been permitted to accept Prince Men- 
schikoff's note f 
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The Spirit of War. — Lieutenant Young describes the death and 
burial of his brother in a letter to his friends, and says : " To-day for revenge, 
to-morrow for tears. I have his pistol which he loaded, and shall not fire it 
till we storm Sebastopol." Just after writing the letter, he was attacked by 
cholera, and perished. 

Whose blood does not chill within him at the thought of men rushing Into 
eternity with such a spirit as this ? These declarations of soldiers are like 
the testimony of men rescued from drowning. They show by what scenery 
the soul is surrounded in its last conflict. Death by sea is full of sudden, 
vivid, and complete reminiscences of life. Childhood, youth, and manhood 
pass in rapid succession before the view of conscience. It is a brief ordeal, 
but comprehensive beyond conception. 

But, alas ! what associations are those which invest the battle field ? They 
are all such as to kill reflection, and make man forget that he has a sonl. 
The gay colors, the flashing blaze ot bayonets, the pomp of parade, the un- 
ceasing attention to details, the exciting sounds of trumpet, and drum, and 
fife, — all cast around the soul an unreal scenery, which renders reflection 
almost impossible. The soldier's exchange of worlds is a mad rush lo death. 
He is the better fighter as his spirit grows desperate and ferocious. To do 
gloriously, and win a mention in the brief dispatch of his general, he must 
value his life no more than his plume, and think the foe a throng of demons 
to be destroyed. To think of home, and wife, and dear children, at such a 
time would be cowardly. To think of sin, judgment and eternity would 
make him a coward, unless he were a Christian. 

What, then, can he reflect upon ? Nothing. It is not thought, but the 
want of it, that makes the front ranks fade most rapidly away. To feel 
ferocious, — to disconnect the moral powers of being from stern energy of 
muscle, and in their place put brute passion and brute force, — this makes a 
man fearful to his fooi Take his heart out, and for an hour put in its place 
the hot wrath of a lion ; in short, make him feel like that " glorious " 
trooper in the Crimea, " more like a devil than a man," and you prepare him 
to be written among the nation's honored dead, or held up to the world as a 
model of courage ! 



